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ADVERTISEMENT. 



SINCE the following Report was made to the 
Subscribers, some Resolutions have been adopt- 
ed by the Board pf Directors, to which it is 
important to give early publicity* They are 
as follows, viz. 

Resolved, 

That it appears expedient to encourage and promote the 
study of the native languages of Africa, by the Europeans 
and others resident at Sierra Leone. 

That, with that View, proper persons be engaged to teach 
the Arabic and Susoo languages at that Colony *. 

That the Governor and Council, the Chief Judge, the 
Mayor, or other principal municipal officer, and the Chaplain 
of the Colony, for the time being, be requested to draw up 
the rules and regulations under which these teachers shall act, 
and by which their pupils shall be governed, subject to the 
approbation of the Board of Directors at home; and also to 
institute periodical examinations, and to distribute medals or 
other honorary rewards, in cases of extraordinary proficiency ; 
transmitting from time to time an account of the state of the 
Seminary, and of the result of such examinations, to this 
country. 

That the same persons be requested to institute similar 

* See Appendix F. 
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examination s, and to distribute similar rewards, for profi- 
ciency in the English language, at the Seminary which has 
been formed at Sierra Leone, at the Society's expence, for the 
instruction of native youth. 

The Board of Directors have also Resolved, 

That the following premiums be proposed, with a view to 
encourage, in Africa, the cultivation of exportable produce, 

viz. 

1. To the person who shall first import into this country 
the largest quantity, not less than a ton, of cotton wool, 
the produce of the Western coast of Africa, and which 
shall be pronounced by competent judges to be fit for 
the English market, a piece of plate of the value of fifty 
guineas ; or the same sum in money, at the option of 
the claimant. 

Q. To the person who shall first import into this country 
the greatest quantity of manufactured indigo, not less 
than one hundred weight, the produce of the Western 
coast of Africa, in a marketable state, a piece of plate of 
the value of fifty guineas ; 9r the same sum in money, at 
the option of the claimant. 

3. To the person who shall first import into this country 
the largest quantity, not less than ten tons, of white rice, 
the produce of the Western coast of Africa, in a clean 
and marketable state, a piece of plate of the value of 
fifty guineas ; or the same sum in money, at the option of 
the claimant. 

If. 8. A certificate must be produced by the person claim- 
ing the reward, in any of the above cases, signed by the 
governor or presiding officer of the settlement at which 
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the articles shall have been shipped, certifying that they 
are the produce of the Western coast of Africa, and spe- 
cifying, if possible, the place of their growth. 

4. To the person who, before the first of January, 1810, 
shall plant, within the Colony of Sierra Leone, the greatest 
number of acres, not less than ten, with coffee plants, 
agreeably to the annexed regulations, a piece of plate of 
the value of fifty guineas; or the same sum in money, at 
the option of the claimants. 

The regulations are, that the coffee shall be of that kind, 
now growing at Sierra Leone, which is deemed the best for 
the European market ; that it shall be planted on new ground; 
that the plants shall be eight feet apart ; and that they shall 
be kept clean and free from weeds. A certificate to that effect 
must be produced from the governor or presiding officer of 
the settlement 
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THE Report made by the Comtaittee, on the 
l£th of July last, contained a general view of 
the objects proposed by the Institution, with an 
answer to some popular objections that had 
been urged against the practicability of its 
plans. This Report has been printed, and 
largely circulated, both in London and in every 
part of the United Kingdom; and, as the Com- 
mittee have reason to believe, has produced, 
wherever it has been circulated, an impression 
in favour of the Institution : And if the funds 
of the Society have not increased in proportion 
to its apparent popularity, this appears to hare 
arisen from its not having been sufficiently 
known that Subscriptions would be immediate* 
ly wanted, rather than from any other cause: 
The Committee cannot but entertain a confi- 
dent persuasion, that the necessary support will 
not be withheld, if the friends of the Institution 
shall make it be understood in their several 
Circles, that farther pecuniary assistance is re- 
quired, in order to carry its benevolent pur- 
poses into effect 
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The first care of the Committee has been to 
open a correspondence ,witk ; such persons, in 
Africa, as were likely to be useful in promoting 
the Society's views. The persons to whom 
they have written are, Mr. Ludlam, the Gover- 
nor of Sierra Leone, and Mr. Torane, the Go- 
vernor of Cape Coast Castle. 

The latter gentleman, Mr. Torane, having 
shewn a desire to be instrumental in introducing, 
into Africa, the cultivation of exportable pro- 
duce, they acquainted him with the nature and 
design of the Institution, and expressed . their 
desire to aid his efforts. They requested at the 
same time a communication of such remarks 
as a perusal of their Report might suggest to 
him, together with any- particulars which he 
might deem to be important, respecting the 
state and capacities of the African continent, 
and .the condition of, its inhabitants. 

To the Governor of Sierra Leone they wrote 
much more at large, as Sierra Leone appear* 
ed to them the place where their efforts, for 
the improvement of Africa, might most ad- 
vantageously commence, and as, from the 
knowledge which several of their members had 
of Mr. Ludlam, they were led to place no staali 
reliance as well on that gentleman's judgment 
and local information, as on his cordial attach* 
ment to the cause of African civilization. 
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They diseqted Mr. Lyfllam's afteitf ipn* in the 
first instance, to thti important object of giving 
fell effect jto the act for abolishing the Slave 
Trade* requesting to be informed, from time to 
ttfne, of the actual state of that trade (whether 
British or Foreign) on the Coast; of the degree 
in which the abolition laws of Great Britain, 
and of other nations, are effectual; and, if in- 
effectual, by what means and under what pre- 
tences they are evaded; $nd also what steps 
infiy be advantageously taken to prevent such 
evasions 

The Committee, howeyer, were aware, thfct 
even the complete prevention of the export of 
Slaves from the Coast, might produce little im- 
mediate effect in civilizing Africa, unless some* 
thing could be done to counteract those per* 
nicious habits which the Slaye Trade had nou- 
rished, and particularly to convince the native 
chiefs how essential it is to the prosperity of 
their country, that measures should be immedi- 
ately adopted for insuring to their subjects the 
safe enjoyment of person and property • Qn 
this subject they transmitted to Mr. Ludlam 
some suggestions with which they had been 
favoured, and on which they requested his de- 
liberate opinion*. 

The Committee directed Mr. Ludlam's attsn- 

* See Appendix A. 
B 
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tion to various other points ; such as the best 
means of setting on foot journeys of discovery, 
of promoting agriculture, of cultivating the 
friendship and confidence of the native powers, 
and of producing among them a spirit of union 
and harmony. And besides requesting him to' 
furnish the Committee with all the information 
in his power, respecting the natural productions 
of Africa, its agricultural and commercial far 
culties, and the moral, intellectual, and political 
Condition of its inhabitants, they particularly 
urged him, with a view to the success and sta- 
bility of the colony of Sierra Leone, to employ 
the lights, which an experience of upwards of 
ten years had afforded him, in pointing out, 
with precision and in detail, the system of policy 
which appeared to him best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the Colony, in regard to its inte- 
rior management, and its relations with the 
African chiefs; and in regard also to the pro- 
motion of civilization, both within the Colony, 
and, by means of the Colony, among the sur- 
rounding natives. 

The Committee, at the same time, empowered 
Mr. Ludlam to erect a School at Sierra Leone, 
under the patronage and at the expence of the 
Institution; the object of which should be not 
merely to teach reading and writing, but to 
combine, with these elementary branches of 
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knowledge, instruction in agriculture and other 
useful arts. It was suggested, that to the school 
should be annexed a small farm, which might 
be cultivated, either wholly or in part, by the 
labour of the scholars ; and where they might 
be taught to raise, and prepare for market, 
articles of exportable produce, as well as tp 
rear cattle and cultivate provisions. The state 
of the Society's funds obliged the Committee to 
direct that this seminary should be begun on a 
small scale, (though they wished it to be formed 
on a plan which should admit of its indefinite 
extension); and that, until their funds would 
allow of its enlargement, care should be taken 
that the youths, selected for education, should 
be of such a rank as would give them influ- 
ence over their countrymen in after life. 

The .Committee were encouraged to appro- 
priate to this object a large proportion of their 
present funds, by the information received from 
Sierra Leone, that several of the African youths 
who had been edycated in England by the 
Sierra Leone Company, were filling offices of 
trust in the Colony with credit to themselves and 
satisfaction .to their employers. 

The Committee having learnt that there are 
now in this country two African youths, about 
the age of nineteen or twenty, who have been 
enjoying, by means of the Sierra Leone Com- 



pahy, the benefits of education fttf the l&kt silt 
or seven years, and that it was intended they 
should return iri no long time td AfricA, re- 
solved to take tipoh thetiiselves the eapetice of 
having them fully initiated in Dr. Bell's System 
of Education. Measures are now taking with 
this view; atid the Committee trWst that they 
shall be able, in no long time, to transplant 
to Africa this cheap and expeditions method of 
instruction — a bodn which triay be productive 
of incalculable benefits to the inhabitants of 
that continent. 

The Committee have beeri of opinion, that 
the cultivation of the African sbil, arid a trade 
in the produce of that cbtintry, might be En- 
couraged by the distribution of medals, or other 
honorary rewards, to such persons as may dis- 
tihguish themselves by the most successful ex- 
ertions in these pursuits; biit tliey have not, 
&& yet, specifically determined the bbjedts to 
which such rewards should be applied, And the 
extent to which it would be proper to carry 
them. They have also beeh of opinioh, that 
riie&surtes might be advahtagebtisly taken for 
engaging in America, or the West Indies, per- 
sons of godd character, natives of Africa, or 
the descendants of Africans, who shddld iim 
struct the colonists and toativ£s in the cultivAtioh 
and taanuf&ttire of indigo ; in tbfe b&ft itiode 
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of raising and cleaning cotton, rice, and other 
articles of tropical culture. The prosecution 
of these measures must, of course, depend on 
the extent of the Society's funds. 

In the consideration of the various articles of 
Exportable produce, which may be cultivated 
With advantage in Africa, the attention of the 
Committee has been particularly drawn to 
COTTON. With the mode of raising the cotton 
tree the natives of the Western Coast of Africa 
are almost universally acquainted, although the 
particular species of cotton grown there (and 
from which they manufacture cloth of an excel- 
lent fabric) is so unsuitable to the English 
market, that the price which it would obtain 
would not repay the expence of raising it, and 
conveying it to this country. As the natives of 
Africa, hbWeter, are already familiarized to the 
culture of cotton ; as it requires only six or 
seven months from the time of sowing the seed 
to bring it to maturity; and as the process of 
preparing it for sale is short and simple : it ap- 
peared to the Committee to be a matter of 
great importance to introduce among them fcbe 
seed of a superior species of this plant. They 
accordingly applied to Mr. Alderman Shaw 
and Mr. Alderman Prinsep, to use their good 
offices in procuring for them-— the former from 
Georgia, the latter from the Brazils— a quantity 
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of the best kinds of cotton seed ; and from both 
these gentlemen they have received the most 
satisfactory promises of assistance. Subse- 
quently to this application, a cargo of cotton, 
of a very excellent quality, which had not been 
freed from the seed, arrived in the river Thames. 
Through the interference of Messrs. Hardcastle 
and Reyner, two zealous friends to the im- 
provement of Africa, the purchaser of this cot- 
ton has agreed, that the seed, which is found to 
be in a state of perfect preservation, shall be 
wholly at the disposal of the Committee. A 
large quantity of it, therefore, put up in small 
packages, so as to admit of its easy distribu- 
tion, will be ready for transmission by the first 
conveyance. 

By means of the same . gentlemen who 
have favoured the Institution in this instance, a 
plentiful supply of seed of the best kind of cot- 
ton, though not in an equal state of preserva- 
tion with that just mentioned, had been pro* 
cured from a large cotton manufacturer at 
Manchester; and an opportunity has been 
taken of sending a part of it to Sierra Leone, 
by a vessel which left the river about a fort- 
night ago. 

The Committee are aware, that it may be 
objected to this attempt to extend the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, that the supply of that article is 
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already equal to the demand ; and that there- 
fore the measures pursued by the Committee 
are impolitic. But they would observe in reply 
to this objection, that cotton is an article, the 
growth of which in Africa will occasion less of 
competition with our own Colonies than almost 
any other article of tropical produce which 
could be named ; 'and that it is important to be 
preparing sources from which a supply of cot- 
ton may be drawn, should circumstances arise 
to interrupt our commercial relations with 
America, or with the* other places which now 
furnish it. But, independently of these consi- 
derations, it may be presumed, that in propor- 
tion as the natives of Africa supply us with 
the raw material, they will be capable of pay- 
ing for a larger quantity of the manufactured 
article. 

The Committee think that it may be of use 
to enumerate in this place, for the information 

of the Subscribers, what other articles there are, 

» 

which Africa may be expected to furnish as a 
return to the British merchant for the goods he 
may send thither. 

The first they will specify is GOLD. This pre- 
cious metal is found in many parts of Africa, 
sometimes in small lumps, in a pure state ; but 
for the most part it is procured by merely wash- 
ing, with care, the sand taken from the bed of 
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the river. The quantity obtained in this way* 
indeed, will barely pay for the labour required 
to free it from the sand. It nevertheless proves 
the existence of gold mines in that country, 
which, it is presumed, may be found and open- 
ed, should the advancing civilization of Africa 
admit of that free intercourse which would give 
an opportunity to European mineralogists pf 
exploring this source of wealth *. 

Ivory has hitherto formed, next to slaves, 
the largest branch of African commerce, and its 
quantity will of course not be lessened by the 
sew circumstances in which Africa is placed. 

Bees Wax may be obtained in every part of 
Africa; and in some places, particularly the 
rivers Gambia and Gaboon, it forms a consi- 
derable part of the present exports. It might 
of course be greatly increased by encouraging 
the rearing of Bees. 

Dye- Woods, of various kinds, including 
Camwood, Barwood, and Fustick, are now 
exported, the two first in considerable quanti- 
ties, from Africa. Requiring no previous culti- 
vation, but only to be cut down in order to be 
brought to market, and thus affording a present 
temptation to exertion, the commerce in arti- 
cles of this description has not been equally 

* See Appendix JB. 



affected by the Slave Trade, as the commerce 
in those articles which require previous culture, 
and the profits of which are remotely prospeo* 
tive. Without doubt, however, when the inter- 
course with the interior of Africa shall become 
more open and secure, not only may the trade 
in the Dye-Woods already specified be in- 
creased, but other valuable Dye -Woods will 
probably be discovered. 

Many kinds of TIMBER are likewise produced 
in Africa, which are supposed to be well adapt* 
ed for the use of Cabinet-makers, Inlayers, and 
even of Shipwrights. The importation of these 
is discouraged by the high duties payable on 
vnrated woods, amounting at present to about 
27/. per cent, ad valorem. 

Potash might also be procured from Africa: 
the clearing of the forests would of course sup- 
ply materials for the manufacture of this useful 
article. 

Gum Senega and Gum Copal are now im- 
ported into this country from Africa, in a quan- 
tity nearly equal to the demand. Besides these, 
there are many other gums in Africa, which, if 
properly examined, might prove useful, both to 
our manufacturers and chemists. Gums, as 
was observed in the case of Dye -Woods, re- 
quire no cultivation, and hardly any labour to 
prepare them for market 
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Palm Oil, which is useful in the manufac* 
ture of soap, may be obtained in considerable 
quantities. 

Indigo grows wild in almost every part of 
the African Coast, and might therefore easily 
be brought into cultivation. Almost all the 
Indigo which is now consumed in Europe, is 
imported from the East Indies, under the dis- 
advantages of a voyage more than thrice as 
long as that from Africa. Besides the Indigo, 
there is another plant which the natives use as 
a blue dye, which appears to impart a more 
indelible colour, and which, should it stand the 
test of experiment, might also be cultivated. 
. RlCE forms the principal food of the Afri- 

« 

cans, and might doubtless become an article of 
export, for the supply of the West Indies and 
Europe* 

Several varieties of the Coffee, one of a kind 
not inferior, it is supposed, to the Mocha, are 
found growing wild in the mountains of Sierra 
Leone. The cultivation of this article has been 
begun at that Colony, and promises to succeed. 
It may thence be extended to every part of the 
continent. ' 

Sugar Cane of an excellent quality grows 
with hardly any culture, in many parts of 
Africa. The Committee do not recommend 
this, at the present moment, as an article toba, 
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cultivated with a view to exportation. Still its 
existence and luxuriant growth serve to shew 
What are the capabilities of that country. 

Malaguetta Pepper, an article in consi- 
derable demand, grows wild in great abundance 
on the Windward Coast. 

A variety of other Spiceries, including the 

Cayenne, Ginger, Cubebs, Cardamums, spe- 
cies of Nutmeg, and Cinnamon, are found in 
Africa, and might be cultivated with advantage. 

Castor Oil, Musk, and various other 
Drugs* might also be brought thence, together 
with the Indian Arrow Root, Tapioca, and 
Sago. 

Tobacco is cultivated on a small scale, in 
various parts of Africa, and might, if it were 
desirable, be cultivated still more extensively. 

A few Hides are now imported from the 
River Gambia : the number will doubtless in- 
crease, as cattle can be more securely reared. 

Sponge may also be procured thence. 

But besides the articles above enumerated, 
as already existing in Africa, there are others 
of a very valuable kind, such as Opium, which 
might easily be transported thither* The CO- 
CHINEAL and the Silk Worm might also be 
reared there. In short, it may be said that 
there are no articles, produced between the 

* See Appendix C 
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Tropics, which may not be naturalised in that 
part of Western Africa which has hitherto been 
the theatre of the Slave Trade, ■' 

It is hardly necessary to add, that all the 
different fruits, esculent roots, and grain, which 
grow in other tropical countries, are raised 
there; such as Cocoa Nuts, Limes, Lemons, 
Oranges, PI ant an es, Bananas, Papaws, Guavas, 
Melons, Pine Apples, Cashew Nuts, Tama-* 
rinds, Pumpkins, Yams, Cassada, Ed does, In- 
dian Corn, Millet, &c. Few of the fruits which 
have been mentioned, however, could be made 
to form any part of a return cargo, on account 
of the length of the voyage, except in the shape 
of pickles or preserves. 

. The Committee have omitted to mention se- 
veral articles, which, though they may afford 
advantageous modes of employing the labour 
of Africa, yet will not furnish an export to Eu- 
rope; such as Salt, which is now manufac- 
tured to a small extent on the sea coast, (for 
the purpose of supplying the interior, where it 
is in high demand,) and the quantity of which 
might be much enlarged 5 and the fruit of the 
Cola tree, so famed for its tonic qualities, as 
to be carried by the Satees, or travelling itier- 
ehants, from the neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone, to every part of the continent, even to 
Egypt and Abyssinia. 
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- Notwithstanding the encouraging detail 
which has now been given, it may perhaps be 
objected, that the hope of creating any con* 
siderable trade in the productions of Africa is 
proved to be delusive by past experience. " If 
the capabilities of that quarter of the globe," 
it may be said, " are such as they have been 
represented to be, what has prevented the dever 
lopement of them during throng period which 
has elapsed since the commencement of our in- 
tercourse with it ; and particularly, as of late the 
efforts of the Sierra Leone Company have been 
directed to that object? " The grand obstacle most 
unquestionably has been — the. trade in Slaves. 
It is this, which, by destroying the security both 
of person and property in every part of Africa, 
beypnd the narrow limits of the Colony of Si-, 
erra Leone ; by polluting the sources of justice; 
by not Qnly exciting wars between nations, 
but raising the arm of every man against his 
neighbour ; has paralysed every effort of pro- 
spective industry, and repressed, even the desire 
of cultivating more than was wanted for imme- 
diate subsistence. The truth of this statement 
is very strikingly exemplified in a letter receiv- 
ed during the last year frpm Governor Ludlam* 
in which that gentleman gives an account o£ 
the baneful effects of the Slave Trade, witnessed 
t>y himself, in the country on the banks of the 
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river Sherbro, about one hundred miles to th6 
southward of Sierra Leone. 

— c< Thus,", he says, " has this fertile country 
been rendered a desert, and its trade, which, 
when you knew it, was so extensive, been al- 
most annihilated. What its population was at 
that time I have no means of judging, but it 
must have been considerable. I speak, how- 
ever, within com-ffess, when I say, that some 
thousands of square miles are now without an 
inhabitant. In this extent is included some of 
the richest land on the Windward Coast. I have 
never heard a place pointed out which equalled 
Boom in fertility. Mr. Taylor told me, that 
he never saw finer sugar cane in the West In- 
dies, than grows wild in Bagroo. And as for 
the interior country behind the Sherbro, it must 
also be rich from the quantity of rice and cot- 
ton cloth they bring down." Mr. Ludlam's 
details of the horrid practices which had led 
to the desolation he describes, will be found in 
the Appendix # . And let it be remembered, 
that while in England we have been rejoicing,* 
for the last twelve months, in having passed a 
law for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, Africa 
has continued until the present year to endure 
all the evils of that Trade, aggravated by the 
eager competition of the Slave Traders on the 

- * See Appendix D. 
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eve of its termination. An extract of a private 
letter written by Governor Ludlam in Novem* 
ber last, will give a faint idea of the enormities 
and miseries which prevailed in the neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone at that period. 

" The influence of ■ , in — r 

seems to be supreme. Not long since, he en- 
gaged with other chiefs in the neighbourhood, 
to make war-suddenly on a few small towns. I 
do not find that any dispute previously existed. 

H 9 w ho bought most of the slaves, said 

plainly, it was made merely to enable the chiefs 

to pay their debts. appears to have 

been the leader, and to have outwitted his own 
allies. Marching with a chosen body a few 
hours before the time, he came unawares on the; 
chief town, and seized all the inhabitants with- 
out firing a shot. Having thus obtained the 
youngest and best of the booty, and killed one* 
or two old people in the first bustle, he is said 
to have turned adrift those who were unsale- 
able, and then, in conjunction with his allies, 
to have taken three other towns. Part of the 
younger and more active people escaped from 
these, having been alarmed by 's first as- 
sault; but on the whole, said H , c they* 

caught a pretty good lot.' 

" The war in Rokelle is suspended : all par- 
ties seem to have been too busy in Trade, tc 
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think of regular war. The same is the case 
in Sherbro. In both places they are catching 
each other openly and secretly, and on all 
manner of pretences ; but not fighting. 

" I believe, however, that more money will- 
be lost than gained in the Slave Trade this 
year. Most of those who did not go off very 
early, have met with many difficulties in ob- 
taining their Slaves, and provisions sufficient to 
carry them off. They have also suffered much 
in their crews, officers as well as men. 

" Several vessels are reported to have been 
lost or cut off, chiefly to leeward ; and several 
insurrections have happened. The reason is 
said to be, that a great number of Beachmen *, 
and Grumettasf, have been sent off, in conse- 
quence of the unusual demand for slaves." 

In such a dreadful state of society as is here 
exhibited, what success could rationally be ex- 
pected in any attempt to promote agriculture, 
or legitimate commerce? The attempt was ob- 
viously hopeless. And even if there existed no 
other assignable cause for the small progress 
made by the Sierra Leone Company, in melio- 

* This is the name given to the persons residing on the 
Coast, who act as interpreters to the captains of ships, and 
assist them in conducting their trade. 

f Or domestic servants. These have always been consi- 
dered as not liable to be sold, unless when convicted of crimes 
if which }he punishment of slavery w attached. 



rating the condition of Africa, the account 
now given seems to furnish a satisfactory so- 
lution of it. 

The Committee, however, are desirous of 
cautioning the Subscribers against expecting 
any very great effects to be immediately pro- 
duced, even by the cessation of the Slave Trade. 
Africa, exhausted by the expiring struggles of 
that ruinous traffic, may, for a time, be incapa- 
ble of much exertion in other directions. On 
the coast especially, where the operations of 
the Society must commence, the population is 
so greatly thinned by the' excessive demands 
which have been made upon it, as to place 
very considerable difficulties in the way of the 
general diffusipn of knowledge, and the gene- 
ral excitement of industry. Large districts in 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, which, ten 
years ago, were comparatively populous, are 
now reduced to wastes, with hardly a trace 
of their former culture. And if an estimate 
were to^ be made of the existing population, 
for about seventy or eighty miles inland, on 
that district pf coast which extends from the 
Rio Grande to Cape Palmas, with the excep- 
tion of one state, where some degree of secu- 
rity and improvement is enjoyed in conse- 
quence of the adoption of the Mahomedan 
code, the average amount will probably be 

r> 
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found to be less than seven persons to a square 
mile. 

These facts, at the same time, are not of a 
nature which ought to have any effect in dis- 
couraging the exertions of the Society : on the 
contrary, by displaying the magnitude of that 
work of beneficence and mercy in which it is 
en g a ged, they ought rather to redouble those 
exertions. The difficulties are great, but by no 
means insuperable. Though the coast has been 
so greatly depopulated, yet the African conti- 
nent is still possessed of an immense population. 
If security be given to the coast, and encou- 
Yagements held out to industry, the waste will 
soon be re-animated with new life. Labourers 
will migrate to the spot where their persons 
will be safe, and their labour productive. Men 
of commercial enterprize will be attracted to 
the points where the manufactures of Europe 
may be safely bartered for the productions of 
Africa : and the benefits of industrious occu- 
pation, of a fair and legitimate commerce, of 
order, justice, and security, being once felt, 
they cannot fail to be duly appreciated and 
widely diffused *. 

But how, it will be asked, is that security, 
which is the parent of industry, and of all those 
blessings which attend industry, to be attained? 

* See Appendix E. 
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This is a subject which has occupied the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and on which individual 
members of their body have favoured them with 
valuable suggestions ; but as yet it is one on 
which they are not prepared fully to enter. 
They will at present advert only to a single 
point connected with it. 

One great, it may be almost said indispen- 
sable, step to the attainment of the security here 
spoken of, would be, to induce the other nations 
of the earth to follow the example which has 
been set them by Great Britain and America, 
and to relinquish the trade in Slaves. It cannot 
be denied that much of the success of any plan 
which may. be devised with a view to the im- 
provement of Africa, will depend on the degree 
in which that trade is generally suppressed. At 
present, indeed, the Portuguese settled at Brazil 
are the only persons at liberty to carry it on* 
Whether they can be prevailed upon to aban- 
don it; and whether any measures can be taken 
effectually to prevent .British capital from swel- 
ling the negro population and enlarging the 
cultivation of South America, at the expence 
of the protracted misery of the African conti- 
nent and the eventual ruin of our own Colonies; 
are questions which the Committee will not 
now discuss. It may, however, be possible to 
induce the Government of Brazil, if not wholly 
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to abandon the Slave Trade, yet to confine if 
within certain limits, by forbidding the supply 
of any Colony belonging to a foreign nation, 
and by restraining their traders to the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, or at least to that coast and the 
Coast of Angola. This may be the more prac- 
ticable, since, with the exception of not quite 
a thousand Slaves, which have been annually 
taken by the Portuguese from their settlement 
of Bissao at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
their Slave Trade is, in point of fact, already 
confined within the limits which have been 
specified. And should the Portuguese agree 
to this restriction, the African Coast, from the 
20th degree of North Latitude to the 4th or 5th 
degree of South Latitude, an extent of about 
2300 miles, would be entirely free from the 
European Slave Trade, at least during the con- 
tinuance of the present war. 

But, supposing this object to be attained, it 
must still require the utmost efforts, on the part 
of the friends of Africa, so to improve the pre- 
sent crisis, as that on the termination of the war 
those powers who may wish to resume the Slave 
Trade may find the Africans so much enlighten- 
ed with respect to their true interests as to be 
proof against its temptations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems unnecessary to endeavour 
to impress on the Subscribers, how very urgent 
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is the call for exertion ; and, with a view to that 
exertion, how important it is that funds should 
be provided for giving effect to the beneficial 
designs of the Institution. 

The Committee, before they close their Re- 
port, will briefly advert to the measures which 
have been adopted, or are now taking, by Go- 
vernment with respect to Africa; for akhough 
these measures do not fall within the scope of 
the Society's deliberations, they may in their 
consequences very materially advance its gene- 
ral objects.- 

Two ships of war were seut out to the Coast 
in the month of November, with instructions to 
their Commanders to prevent the infraction. of 
the law for abolishing the Slave Trade, and to 
take every opportunity which might occur of 
reconciling the African Chiefs (who, it .must be 
remembered, have very generally been Traders 
in Slaves) to this measure, and of explaining 
to them its beneficial tendency. 

A Commission, consisting of three gentlemen, 
two of whom possess considerable local know- 
ledge, has also been appointed, and will pro- 
ceed, in a few months, to the Coast of Africa, 
for the purpose of minutely investigating the 
state of the different British Settlements, and 
pointing out in what manner they may be made 
subservient to the great abject of African civi- 
lization. ::■' 
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. Much important information may also be ex- 
pected from them respecting the capabilities 
of Africa in general and the condition of her 
inhabitants, and the best means of improving 
both, to the mutual advantage of that Conti- 
nent and of Great Britain. 

His Majesty's Government has further re- 
solved to appoint a Court of Vice-Admiralty 
at Sierra Leone, for the purpose of giving more 
complete effect to the Act for abolishing the 
Slave Trade. The appointment of such a judi- 
cature is particularly desirable at the present 
moment, as otherwise all the vessels, which may 
be seized under the Abolition Act, must be 
carried to the West Indies for adjudication; a 
course which would be attended with a cruel 
protraction of the confinement on shipboard 
of the captured Slaves. At Sierra Leone it 
will also be much easier than it would be in 
the West Indies, to dispose of these persons 
agreeably to the humane provisions of the Act 
of Parliament. The system of free labour be- 
ing already established at Sierra Leone, the in- 
troduction of any number of Negroes into that 
Colony, whether on the footing of free Labour- 
ers or as Apprentices for a limited period, could 
be attended with none of those inconveniences 
which, it is alleged, would flow from it in our 
Westolndia islands, and which, as the Committee 
understand, are deemed to be so considerable 
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as to make it a question whether many of the 
persons already liberated in the West Indies 
under the operation of the Abolition Act shall 
not be sent back to Sierra Leone. A better 
chance will also be thus afforded for restoring 
some of the captured slaves to their former 
connections; and some of them, after having 
enjoyed the advantage of instruction in agri- 
culture and in other useful arts at the Colony, 
may possibly be beneficially employed in disse- 
minating, in other parts of Africa, the knowledge 
which they may have thus acquired. 

The Subscribers will readily perceive that a 
very wide field is here opened for their bene- 
volent exertions ; nor can the Committee con- 
template it without an ardent desire that the 
funds of the Institution may be so enlarged 
as to enable them to embrace the opportunity 
which will in that case be afforded them, of 
conferring a signal benefit on Africa. 

It now only remains for the Committee to lay 
before the Subscribers the state of the Society's 
Funds. 

Amount of Subscriptions and Donations L. 2976 2 7 

Expence of printing and circulating the Re- 
ports, &c. advertising Meetings, Hire of Rooms % 
for Meetings, Collector's Commission, Sta- 
tionery, and other incidental Charges to this 
time •• „ „ t 494 2 9 
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APPENDIX. 



A. 

Hints respecting the Means of civilizing Africa ;' 
submitted lo the Consideration of the Commit- 
tee by a Member of the Institution. 

€t 1 HE great bar to the civilization of Africa is now removed ■ 
by the abolition of a traffic which has hitherto shut her ou^ 
from improvement, by a barrier more insuperable than the 
mountains of Atlas, or the sands of Zaara, Her intercourse, 
therefore, with cultivated nations, will, it may be hoped, here- 
after become the channel through which her thirsty land may 
receive those streams of plenty which are spread so largely 
over happier regions; and Africa enjoy at last, ' in the even- 
ing of her days/ ' the benefits of knowledge, and the bless- 
ings of religion/ How those benefits and blessings may most 
certainly and most quickly be communicated, is a problem 
which well deserves the attention of the greatest masters of 
political science. A profound knowledge of general princi- 
ples, as well as an intimate acquaintance with details, are un- 
doubtedly required for its solution. Aiarge investigation of 
the question is not intended ; but a few cursory, and rather 
obvious remarks on this subject, cannot be uninteresting. 
The following speculations, however, must be understood only 
as hints for a general ' projet/ without insinuating any mi- 
nute inquiries into the practical difficulties which may oppose 
its execution. The first advance to excellence is to conceive 
greatly, and though it may prove impossible to effect all that 
seems desirable, still it is of great importance to establish a 
standard, to know what we pursue, and when we deviate, 

E ' ; ' ' ; " 
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•' The Act lately passed in this country will, at least during 
the war (if the cession of Bissao* can be obtained from the 
Portuguese, and that nation can be induced to confine its 
Slave Trade within the It rie o fits present operation), liberate 
a range of country from the ravages of the Slave Trade, ex- 
tending from Cape Verdv- ul latitude 15 North, to Congo, in 
latitude 6 South. This is the field in which our beneficence 
may profitably display itself, for to this vast territory we have 
sufficient access. It is filled, to the distance of 100 or 150 
miles into the inferior, with a great number of petty princi- 
palities under the government of their several chieftains, who 
may for the most part be considered as absolute. Many of 
these little states are independent of each other; while some 
are bound together by a loose federal union under a nominal 
head; a powerful vassal', however, paying little attention* to 
the sovereignty of his liege lord. They cafn hardly be said ! 
to be controuled by any system of international law, or gene- 
ral policy ; nor are they subjected to the jurisdiction of a Ite_ 
gislative, or even of any regular judicial council. Their law 
iff strength, and their strength men. Their territorial limtW 
are ill defined, the rights of succession ill settled. The pas- 
sions and caprices of their chiefs are unchecked by the power 
of privileged orders or national assemblies. The Slave Trade 
has nursed them for centuries in habits of violence and inse- 
curity ; and the acts of mutual. aggression, which the tempta- 
tions afforded by that traffic have occasioned, remain* deeply 
imprinted on the memories both of chiefs and people — the 
seeds of eternal hostility thick sown in minds exasperated 
with the' sense of injuries received and inflicted. A state- of 
society more miserably dismembered, and in which the ele- 
ments seem less capable of combination, can scarcely be 
imagined'. Europe might be rebarbarised before Africa could' 
civilize herself. On the other hand, the whole of this exten- 
sive tract is washed by tfie ocean, and is therefore easily 
accessible from every quarter; the soil is rich, and capable of 

i . * Bissao is a. small island at the mouth of the Rio Grande, and is 
the only, s^tftjejnejat possessed bv, the Portuguese on the Windward Coast 
of Afriia. 
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loriihbiag att those tropical fruits wtiidi are so largely con- 
sumed in -the rich empires of Europe $ and a tasi aaaltitade of 
rivers, entering almost every part of this territory, and con- 
necting the whole of that maritime belt now described, with 
the sea, supply great facilities both for the production and 
•convey anoe -of those commodities which may hereafter *con- 
nbnote the surplus wealth of this quarter of the globe, in 
abort, it would be difficult to determine, whether the physical 
advantages or moral unpedimemts to the civilization of Africa 
be the greater. 

" Happily, however, man possesses more absolute dominion 
tiver moral than over physical causes; and it remains for as 
.no pay back to Africa some part of that enormous debt which 
has been accumulating against us. Great Britain possesses 
several establishments on the Windward Coast, aad a consi- 
derable number of forts or factories (for in such a traffic as the 
Slave 'Trade, forts and factories are synonimous) scattered 
along Abe lane of coast which lies between Cape Three Points 
, and Benin.; while no other nation at present possesses any es-» 
tabttshmtot in that quarter; if we except the French fort of 
Senegal, at the northern extremity of the Windward Coast, the 
.small -Portuguese colony of Bissao, and two or three Dutch 
forts now wholly at our mercy. The British forts on the 
Cold Coast are at present in the hands of the African Com- 
pany, and it » needless to say to what purposes they have 
jbeon hrtbertaapplied. The exponce, however, incident to these 
• settlements, has long been defrayed out of the public purse ; 
aad the African Company, (which is a regulated body, found- 
ed by the act of 1750 on the rains of an old exclusive com- 
pany}, is merely the channel through which these supplies 
are distributed. The first step then which seems desirable is, 
-to obtain a surrender -of all those aettiements ; if passible also, 
the surrender of Bissao to the Crown of Great Britain* The 
, aecoad in, to consolidate the whole aader one government, aad 
to eonsUtute a presidency., Whether the great objects to be 
osshraced in thin establishment can conveniently be left to 
form part of the details of our colonial office, jt is the province 
of others so decide. Thin system of consolidation is rtqpmk* 
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in the present case for the same reasons which Vender tt ge- 
nerally desirable. Unity and consistency of design cannot 

•otherwise be secured ; and these are necessary, upon a princi- 
ple of economy, to prevent a great waste of time, stock, and 
labour. 

u The next question which presents itself is much more 
intricate and extended: What are the means to be adopted 
for reclaiming Africa from her present unsocial state, and 

. preventing or diminishing the evils which must spring from 
a constitution of things, such as has been above described? 
The first and most obvious measure is, by all possible means 
to encourage internal industry; and, happily* there are cir- 
cumstances which, even in that ill settled state of society, seem 
favourable to the attempt. The African chieftains are in a 
great degree absolute; and they are so numerous, that they 
bear perhaps nearly the same proportion to the general popu- 
lation, as the higher classes in Great Britain to the mass of 

. the nation. A large part of their dependents are in a state of 

. servitude; that is, though possessed by the customs of Africa 
of many civil rights, their labour to a certain extent is the 
property of their masters. Hitherto this labour has been of 
little value. Every chieftain was a slave-factor, ■ and men 
being the only export article, his subjects were valuable to 
him only as they furnished the means of panyarmg his neigh- 
bours, or were themselves, in default of other resources, ob- 
jects of legal conviction for witchcraft, which made not only 
the convict but his family liable to sale. These chiefs, how- 
ever, retain a strong taste for the various articles of merchan- 
dize which they have been accustomed to purchase from Eu- 
ropeans, and will doubtless be willing to continue the com- 
merce in those articles. This the labour of their vassals may 
enable them to effect. Let every encouragement then be 
given by this country to the raising of those articles in Africa, 
which will find a demand in our markets. For this purpose, 
instruction must be highly useful, and to promote the same 
end, there can be no objection to such Custom-house regula- 
tions in the way of bounties, drawbacks, &c. as may serve to 
itimulate exertion in Africa. . The disadvantages under which 
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their competition with other tropical Countries it commenced, 
may render such measures necessary;' and Great Britain 
ought not to regret some expence, where blessings so great 
aaay be bestowed, where -injuries so aggravated are to be re- 
compensed. 

" 2." The export wealth of Africa, it is evident, must be 
chiefly agricultural* Her soil and climate are fitted for the 
culture of fruits which no art can raise cheaply in our northern 
latitudes, and with these she may be able to supply us ; while 
in manufactured articles, our advantages of capital and skilled 
industry are so enormous as to render her rivalry hopeless. 
At the same time it is of first-rate importance, that encourage- 
ment should be given to her manufactories for home con* 
sumption. The Africans may go on purchasing daily by 
their field industry more and more European luxuries, yet re- 
main nearly as barbarous and as ignorant as ever; but if thejr 
can be taught to desire decent apparel, and comfortable habi- 
tations, innumerable blessings will spring up from these hum- 
ble shoots. Habits of domestic virtue, order, and happiness, 
habits of self-estimation, a sense of character and propriety, a 
desire of knowledge, prospective industry, and all the lovely 
family of social charities which peace and contentment engen- 
der, will gradually be diffused. To this end it seems very 
desirable that they should be instructed without delay in some 
of the most useful arts and simplest machinery known among 
us. Much may be done in this department by the aid of 
schools; but perhaps still more may be effected by the acti* 
vity of British settlers. Example works more rapidly than 
precept on all who are quick to perceive, but slow to reasoiv; 
and such are children and uncultivated nations* An African 
will discern characters as acutely as an Englishman, while 
much labour 'is required to make him comprehend a logical 
proposition. At least it is easy to supply them with specimens 
of the most useful mechanical contrivances. 

" 3. One of the first steps towards the civilization of a rude 
people, id to provide for general security ; and in the state of 
tociety at present subsisting in Africa, such provision is iikhV 
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fwnsable. It it difficntt to speculate at a distance <m the be* 
(means of effecting this object; yet it' is to be hoped that it 
may be possible grafdnaHy to establish, in different quarters; 
•eome description of federal court or council, whose jurisdic- 
tion may extend to the adjustment of all national rights and 
dBffeseaces. Such institutions Have, under various shapes, 
texisted in most countries, where a number of smalt pcinci- 
malities, loitber rightfully or practically independent, have 
&een crowded together. Suoh was the great council of the ' 
Amphyctyons among the Greeks ; such probably in their ori- 
ginal constitutions were the Cortes of Spain, the Assemblies 
-of the States held annually under the earlier monarchs in 
-France, and the Parhainent of England ; such in former ages 
teas the Secret Tribunal of Germany, and the Imperial Cham- 
ber in later days. Among many of the Negro chiefs, as has . 
fraen already said, an imperfect federal union subsists; a no- 
minal sovereign is recognized, and palavers are held, in which 
•complaints are presented and redressed. Here, then, are at 
least the elements of such establishments as are recommended. 
*Thetr natures, forms, and the limit* df their several jurisdic- 
tions, it would be idle to sketch in theory. Practical inst*- 
•4utiona mast be governed by existing circumstances. Bat 
the benefits which would flow from the recognition of such 
judicatories are obvious, nor does there appear sufficient rea- 
4oa to suppose our inAuence inadequate to effecting their 
rftattdatiotn.. 

• ■*• 4. The propriety of establishing schools and other semi- 
naries of instruction as extensively as possible, will not be 
: disputed* This measure, therefore, may be assumed to be 
*ecessary, and He details are too numerous for this paper. It 
may bo observed, however, that the success of *our schemes 
frill oatumUy depend on the conduct of these little nurseries 
of knowledge ; tot the youog are much better subjects for 
civilization than She old, and, with due care, the next geaera- 
. lion may be as far removed above the present in general im- 
proi^ment, as Ifcey will themselves probably still remain be- 
. Jour their ftwpr m iaatfoctom. The Mahometans owe tf* 
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ftm infancy winch they have wpiin^ im ave 

ever the native princes of Africa, principally to their 

finns in this line. SoaM Christians be less active ? 

** There yet remains one gseat qmestion to be examined*. 
Shall Great Britain rigidly umfan herself to the lactones now 
in her possession, and act on the snrronnding principalities 
enfy by influence ; or snail she accept the submission of ancM 
neighbouring states as may be willing to adopt ber patronagol 
The advantages and disadvantages of either alternative are so 
nomerons, that merely a sketch of the general arguments cast 
be given, without attempting a decision. Two things bovju 
ever, must be premised : first, that nothing like a project of 
cneroacbnient can for a moment be listened to ; and second! j 9 
that the question ought to be considered as refenriog princi- 
pally to the benefit of Africa. 

" Considering the present state of Africa, and the aotliepity 
of Europeans in that quarter, it is probable that a consider- 
able number of the little states in the neighbourhood of our 
factories, would willingly place themselves under oar proteo 
tien. At Snerbro', the sovereignty of the King of Great 
Britain is at this moment recognised, and the administration 
of justice among the natives has long been possessed by the 
governors of our castles on the Gold Coast. The facilities 
which the adoption of that system would furnish, are obvious 
and important. All the institutions above noticed as necet* 
sary for the civilization of Africa would then become, in a 
great degree, matters of mere regulation. Our customs* 
manners, and opinions, would, spread rapidly,, from the power 
of example, which always acts downwards with the greatest 
foree* The pure administration of justice would * secure 
private property, and national rights be protected without 
an appeal to arms, by the authority of British arbitration, 

* The obligation of extending Christianity in Africa, and the beneficial 
effects likely to be produced by its exteusion, are omitted In this discus- 
sion, as they are points which do not come immediately under the Society's 
consideration. Indeed, the whole of the discussion Mat follows might have 
teen omitted on the same grounds ; and also as centslning views ef pansy, 
whith at thsiassJvsjs are extremely qaesttenaU* 
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(notable. It if drfiicaf t to speculate at a distance on the tee* 
(means erf effecting this object; yet It' is to be hoped thai /fe 
rmay be possible gradually *o establish, in different quartern 
-aome description ©f federal court or council, whose jurisdic- 
tion may extend to the adjustment of all national rights and 
dBffevewces. Such institutions Have, trader various shapes, 
^existed m most countries, where a number of small pcinci- 
matities, leither rightfully or practically independent, have 
&een crowded together. £uch was the great council of the 
Amphyebyons among the Greeks ; such probably in their orr- 
gtnal constitutions were the Cortes of Spain, the Assemblies 
-of the States held annually under the earlier monarch* in 
France, and the Pariiaeaent of England ; such in former ages 
nvas the Secret Tribunal of Germany, and the Imperial Cham- 
-toer in later days. Among many of the Negro chiefs, as has 
$*een already said, an imperfect federal union subsists; a oo- 
-miaal sovereign is recognized, and palavers are held, in which 
complaints are presented and redressed. Here, then, are at 
least, the elements of such establishments as are recommended. 
fTheir natures, forms, ami the limit* of their several jurisdic- 
tions, k would be idle to sketch in theory. Practical insti- 
tutions mast be governed by existing circumstances. Bat 
the benefits which would flow from the recognition of such 
judicatories are obvious, nor does there appear sufficient rea- 
son to suppose ©or influence inadequate to effecting their 
iifonndation.. 

• •** 4. Tim propriety of establishing schools and other semi- 
varies of instruction as extensively as possible, will not be 
.disputed. This measure, therefore, may be assumed to be 
necessary, and its details are too numerous for this paper. It 
jnay be observed, however, 'that the success of 'our schemes 
swill natunaUy depend on the conduct of these little nurseries 
of knowledge; lor the young are much better subjects for 
civilization than the old, and, with due care, the next genera - 
. lion may be as far removed above the present an general im- 
Qtov&nwt, as tfcey will themselves probably still remain be- 
low their KtwaocM instructors. Tan Mahometans owe list 
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**sendancy which they have a^quiredi and arfr dotty acquiring 
over the native princes of Africa* principally to their exfeiv 
•fens fn this line. ShaW Christians' be- less active ? 

""There yet remains on* great question to be examined' 4 '; 
Shalt Great Britain rigidly confine herself to the factories- aov* 
In her possession, and act on the surrounding principalities 
etwy by influence'; or shall she accept the submission' of suck 
neighbouring states as may be willing to adopt her patronage) 
The advantages ami disadvantages of- either alternative are so 
numerous, that merely a sketch of the general arguments can 
be given, without attempting a> decision. Two things how- 
ever, must be premised : first, that nothing like a project of 
encroachment can for a moment be listened- to ? and secondly; 
that the question ought to be considered as referring princv 
pally to the benefit of Africa. 

" Considering the present state of Africa^ and; the authority 
of Europeans in> that quarter, it is probable that a. considers 
able number of the little states in. the neighbourhood of our 
factories, would willingly place themselves under our protest 
tion. At Sherbro', the sovereignty of the King of Great 
Britain is at this moment recognised, and the administration 
of justice among the natives, has long been possessed by toe 
governors of our castles on the Gold . Coast. The facilities 
which the adoption of that system would furnish, are obvious 
and important. Ail the institutions above noticed. ae neces- 
sary for the civilization of Africa wouid then become,, in a 
great degree, matters of mere regulation. Our customs^ 
manners, and opinions, would> spread rapidly,, from the power 
of example, which always acts downwards with the greatest 
force. The pure administration of justice would' secure 
private property, and national rights, be protected without 
an appeal to arms, by the authority of British arbitration. 

* The obligation of extending Christianity in Africa, and the beneficial 
effects likely to be produced by its extension, are omitted in this discus- 
sion, as they are points which do not come immediately under the Society's 
consideration. Indeed, the whole of the discussion ttiat follows might have 
leen omitted on the same grounds ; and also as containing views of polky, 
m themselves am extremely o/wstkraahJ* 
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But the greatest advantage, and that alone which reader* 
the question in any degree disputable, is this ; the extension, 
of our territorial rights might prevent the future revival o£ 
the Slave Trade, by rendering such an attempt on the part 
of France or Holland impossible, without trenching on our 
authority, and furnishing thereby grounds of war. There 
undoubtedly is reason to fear, lest this odious traffic should 
at the conclusion of the present war, once more ravage 
this devoted continent, if not then found reposing under 
the shade and shelter of the British empire. On the other 
band, the attendant evils are of no common magnitude. 
Supposing even (what we must be very sanguine to expect), 
that in the assumption of sovereignty over the native princes* 
Great Britain should always act with scrupulous equity, mere* 
ly accepting, and never exacting, still the inconveniences 
must be great. Those princes, though willing to recognise 
oar national controul, will certainly not be willing to relin- 
quish the internal authority which they now possess within, 
their respective dominions, and the evils flowing from such 
a constitution of things are very great, though not very obvir 
ous. The existence too of a disposition in the British Go- 
vernment, so liable to misconception, will probably give 
birth to apprehensions and jealousies, which, if we would 
benefit Africa, it is our duty by all possible methods to 
allay ; nor would a satisfactory reply be easily found, should 
it hereafter be said that the princes of Africa bad been 
robbed of their independence, and the people of their li- 
* berty, while too ignorant to understand the value of the pri- 
vileges they surrendered. But the most alarming evil inci* 
dent to* such a system is, that it holds out a lure to injustice, 
loo strong perhaps for the political virtue of any nation; 
and when the vast strides which oar ambition has made in 
the East, under the plausible pretext of consulting at once 
the happiness of the native principalities, and the safety of 
our own establishments, are considered, a fear may well 
be entertained lest the existence of similar temptations in 
another .continent should lead to similar enormities. At 
the same time it is fair to state the reasons, which make k 
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probable, that even under circumstance* in tome respect* 
similar, Africa would not witness a repetition of tbose crimes 
i which have disgraced us daring two centuries in the East 
That continent is much nearer to the mother country ; and 
the transactions of our Government there being in conse- 
quence more immediately under inspection, its members will 
feel a stronger dread of responsibility. The princes of Africa 
are poor, her cities hamlets, her palaces huts. That the wealth 
of Asi^ should be irresistibly attractive to European adventu- 
rers can excite no surprise ; but here ambition will find fewer 
allurement*, and avarice none. It cannot be denied that ex- 
clusive companies are very favourable to both the encourage- 
ment and shelter of delinquency, and much of our ancient 
maladministration in India may justly be imputed to this 
cause. The direction of our African establishments, however, 
being committed to the Crown will of course be regularly sub- 
jected to Parliamentary investigation. And last* though not 
least, this country is now become so wakeful to all her in- 
terests, foreign as well as domestic, the number of our political 
citizens so large, and general opinion so powerful, that nei- 
ther public nor private rapacity are likely to escape without 
correction. — These are some of the. arguments which bear on 
this question. Its determination must be left to those who are 
willing to speculate, and bound to decide/ 9 
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44 .UKDOVBTEDur all the inland countries in Guinea abound 
with gold mines; and though the natives are not artists enough 
to know when or how to follow? a vein, yet they find great 
quantities of gold in several ef their mines, which are all so 
sacred to them, that they will not permit any European mines? 
either to see their mines or to search for others; nevertheless 
they, bring down good store of what they find to the sea-coast 
to traffic withal. Besides which, the native* .near the ,ee*f 
have another way of finding gold — a* thus ; in the rainy sen* 

F 
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softs, after ft wet night, the sea shore is generally covered with 
people, mostly women, each having a cdftple of bowls or 
platters made of callabashes ; the largest of which they All 
with 1 earth and sand, such as is driven down from the rodon- 
tafas by violent floods m the rivers and brooks, &c. This 
they wash with many waters, by often turning the bowl 
tound, till it washes over the brhns. The gold, if any, sinks 
to the bottom, by reason of its weight: and thus they oontf- 
"tfoe ttfl they have washed it all away, except two or three 
spoonfuls of the bottom, whidh they carefully take trot and 
*ay by in the smaH bowl ; they then fill rbeir platter again* 
and so wash on tiH about noon 4 . By that time the ttfriall bowl 
is pretty well fitted with the dregs, which rbey carry home 
and search dWigently. Sometimes they find a shilling's worth, 
sometimes tat two penny-worth, sometimes two crowns' worth* 
and very often no gold at mU"-~5mtM'* Voyage to Ckdne* 
pp. I3J, 13?. 
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T« second vofetne of Dr. Winterbottom*s valuable work 
entitled, "An Account of the Native Africans in tie Neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone ; to wfefeti is added, an Aecwmtef 
the present State of Medicine among them,"(sold by Hatchard), 
contains much important i ufwa tton on the subject of the 
medicinal plants which are found growing in Africa. Among 
others, he mentions the bark of a, large tree called by the Foo- 
las Bcllenda, and by the Susoos and Mandingos Bctnbce, and 
which is used in Africa with gTeat success in epidemic dy- 
feenfetits. He^adds, that * in several instances of^iarrntEa 
ft shewed itself vety effectual. After my arrival In London; 
I gave some of It to my friend Dr. Willan, who made trial of 
•thi agiws; fevers; sore thtoat; and dyseritery, very much to 
fits satisfaction^* Vol. II. p. 48: < r 
* In'thtf A^fchdfelo the sairie'vofutte (No. ii), Dr. Winter- 
t)&tcfoMeta1Ts ^- number of cases Mi whfch this bark jmvdd 
«K«fiid«s. V4 'lK i tliosf doses *it*etahtf: "\ • ■ ' - - 
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« Dr. Clark bat exhibited the African bark in the infirm**; 
at Newcastle, with complete success in several cases of inter- 
mittents, and coincides with Dr. Willan and Dr. Cappe, in 
thinking it a valuable accession to the Materia Medica. The- 
high price of Peruvian bark, the uncertainty of obtaining si 
constant and regular supply of it during. the time of war, ane) 
' the schemes of interested men to enhance its value and lower 
its quality, render it an object of importance for us to ipcreas* 
the number of substitutes. The BeUcnda appears worthy ofi 
being ranked in this class : though the cases adduced in its. 
favour are too few for any strong inferences to be drawn, ye* 
the recommendation of physicians eminent in their profession* 
and, possessing such a share of public esteem, must exctm, 
Others to further trials with this bark, when a sufficient quan- 
tity of it is imported/ 9 
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Extract from a Letter of Governor Ludlam, 
dated at Sierra Leone, 29M October, 1806. 

« Tsui > ruin of this country (the Sherbro') is, however, 
but partially to* be ascribed to Represent war. The system 
on which the Native Chiefs seem uniformly to act, has a na* 
tural tendency to poverty and depopulation. They live by 
the Slave Trade ; the more active by carrying it on, the more 
indolent by what they extont from the traders; occasionally- 
selling -one of their own people, or an unprotected stranger* 
to. help them out oE their pecuniary difficulties, All this 
discourages cultivation* The industrious find out a qnickes 
way to wealth.: the indolent an easier way to live. What. I 
haive said applies principally to the chiefs* But. the same* 
system discourages still more the industry of the people* 
The Chief is prompted, by his indolence and necessities* Ui 
keep, but lew domestios (another words, he sells as.many as 
he can), and these few are hole looked after. His plantation*! 
therefore, are small, and he is always poor. Should ajs.iit 
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belief practically to such an extent as often to break every tie 
of natural affection. Those who hare been nest under the 
influence of such superstitious fears, an&ha*e therefore sob* 
jected the greatest numbers to the Red-water Oedcal, are gene* 
rally accused in their turn, and often by one of their, own fa- 
mily. Of this I heard numerous instances, especially in 
D ■ ■■ T— 'a family. K— - found even so intelligent a 
man as T— - himself one day about to give red-water to hie 
father's sister. With much difficulty he and. another trader 
prevailed on him to desist. And the abhorrence of the offence, 
(via. witchcraft) is such that death Itself is almost to- be pre* 
ferred to living under the imputation of such a crime. Noun 
aeem to prejudge and detest the offender, more than those of 

bis own household. Before I left P— P , H<— - (a chief) 

sent me a message requesting me, should I succeed in re- 
establishing peace, to use my utmost efforts to abolish the red* 
water. He had himself seen King S— kill six persons- jo. 
one morning with it ; and. an equal number out of the fam> 
ties of the victims were immediately sold. A very respectable- 
man being accused, neither money nor solicitation could save. 
him from death by the red* water; and his whole family, con- 
sisting of eight persons, was immediately sold. C — as- 
sured me, that in one way or other, in ordinary times, two* 
thirds of those who were sent off that part of the Coast were 
sold for witchcraft." 



E. 

It seems important to remark in this place, that the hope 
of establishing an extensive and increasing trade with Africa, 
m trade which may compensate to this country much- of that 
injury which our commerce has sustained from the hostile 
edicts of the French Government, is far from being visionary. 
The exports from this country to the island: of St. Domingo 
during the last year are supposed to have amounted to no less, 
a sum than 1,200,000/. New the total value of the mer- 
chandix* exported from this country in any one year, forth* 
purpose of carrying on the African Slave Trade, even accord- 
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tng to the statements of thetnJwcates of that trade, new e\- 
reeded this sum, and generally fell below it. The island df 
St. Domingo therefore, containing a population of less than 
fcalf a million, already Consumes more of onr merchandize 
tfcam was consumed daring the continuance of the Slave Trade, 
by the Whole of Western Africa, containing a population of 
at least one hundred times that number. May it not hence be 
fairly presumed, that if some pains are taken to excite, and 
property to direct, the industry of Africa, a trade may soon 
be treated with thai country, which shall call for a quantity 
of *our manufactures not only equal, but greatly superior, to 
the utmost demands of the Slave Trade. If a community of 
i or '500,000 Negroes m St. Domingo, recently emancipated 
from the yoke of slavery, and still distracted by internal com- 
motions, can furnish a valuable return for so large an amount 
erf merchandize as is now sent thither, can it be believed^ 
when we consfder the immense capabilities of Africa, that the 
fifty miHionst>fNegroes, to whom we may now have access from 
its Western shore, will not, in a short time, be able to take 
off our hands a much larger amount than this ? This view of 
the subject, it is hoped, will have its due Weight on the minds 
of those who have an interest in the extension of our trade and 
manufactures. - 



F. 

Ths Arabic language hat been extended, by means of Hit 
Mahoromedans, over a targe part of the Western Coast •of 
Africa. The knowledge of this language, by British subjects 
maiden t em the Coast, would greatly tend to facilitate oor in* 
tercourse with the interior, while it would afford a ready 
aaeeos of spreading useful knowledge throughout Africa. 
Tracts printed in Arabic would be eagerly read there, and 
might be dispersed to the ferthest extremity of the Continent. 
It is therefore highly important that the Institution should en- 
courage the cultivation of Arabic, literature at Sierra Leone. 
The salary of a teacher of Arabic wfll not be a great burden 
upon the funds of the Society, as a native, competently -qua* 
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lifted for that office, may be obtained at a moderate rate. The 
business of the teacher will be to instruct such Europeans and 
others, in the Arabic tongue, as may be placed under his tui- 
tion by persons receiving authority for that purpose from the 
Directors ; and the diligence of the scholars may be quickened 
by periodical examinations at which extraordinary proficiency 
may be distinguished by honorary rewards. 

The Susoo language is spoken very generally on the Coast for 
about one hundred and fifty miles to the Northward of Sierra 
Leone. It is also understood by a great part of the Foulah 
and Mandingo nations, and is the vernacular tongue of the 
country of Jalonkadoo, a large kingdom, in the mountains of 
which the Niger is represented as taking ^ts rise. It would 
not therefore be too large a calculation to suppose, that it is 
spoken over a space of eight hundred or a thousand miles 
square ; a space considerably larger than Great Britain. This 
language, which is remarkably simple and easy of acquisition, 
has been reduced to writing by the zeal of Mr. Brunton, who 
resided for some time as a missionary among the Susoos, and 
who was assisted in his task by some Susoo youths who had 
been brought over to England for education, and have since 
returned to Africa. The fruit of Mr. Brunton's labours is a 
Susoo Grammar and Vocabulary, and several Susoo Tracts, 
all of which have been printed. 

The considerations which have been suggested as a ground 
for the appointment of an Arabic teacher at Sierra Leone, 
apply with equal force to the case of the Susoo language. A 
competent teacher of the Susoo may be engaged on the spot 
for a moderate salary ; and the same means of exciting and 
rewarding the diligence of the students of Susoo, may be 
pursued, as has been proposed in the case of the Arabic 
students. 

Colonists or natives duly instructed in these languages, and 
in English, might be employed as school-masters in the na- 
tive towns ; and knowledge and improvement be thus rapidly 
extended. 

THE END. 
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